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ARTICLE 1. WY 


L, den- 


EXISTING EVILS AND THEIR MEDY. 


Having, in this series of articles, thus far shown that our 
pecuniary embarrassments have their causes and origin in the 
predominant exercise of Acquisitiveness, or in the inordinate 
love and too eager pursuit of riches —in the over-trading of 
some classes,and the excessive extravagance of others, in 
one class consuming more than they earn, and another amass- 
‘ ing immense wealth in the hands of the few, in man’s aréi- 
Jicial wants,in the credit system and in our rotten banking 
system, I now propose to go down to the very bottom of the 
whole difficulty, and show that our hard times have their 
cause and origin in a state of society, as regards property, in 
open hostility to the nature and original constitution of man. 


On pp. 44 and 45, it was shown that the excessive exercise 
of any faculty thwarted the very ends attained by that faculty. 
As the excessive indulgence of the appetite cloggs and disor- 
ders the stomach, and thereby destroys the very pleasures of 
the palate sought in its indulgence, and so of every other 
faculty, so this excessive indulgence of Acquisitiveness in this 
universal scrambling after riches, has destroyed that very en- 
joyment of the comforts of life which this faculty is designed 
to provide. As this principle explains the cause of our hard 
times, and was therefore placed first in our remarks on the 
hard times, so its full explanation and application, closes them. 
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As “man shall not live by dread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” so man shall not 
live to gratify cquisitiveness, alone but to exercise all his 
faculties. Acquisitiveness should be exercised mainly to pro- 
cure the means of properly exercising al! the other faculties. 
Combining with Alimentiveness, it would lay in a store of 
provisions and fruit in their respective seasons sufficient to last 
till they could be again gathered in from the lap of nature; 
with Inhabitiveness, and the social faculties,it would own a 
home, and with Ideality, would beautify it; with Intellect 
would procure books and the means of acquiring knowledge, 
&c., yet i¢ alone, should occupy only the same proportion of 
our time and desires, that this organ bears to the whole brain, 
namely, about one in forty. But it and its combinations, occupy 
thirty-nine in every forty of the desires and days of man. Is 
this right? Is it the order of his nature, and demanded by 
the requirements of his being ? 

The one great end of man’s existence is enjoyment. Every 
organ and function of his body, every faculty of his mind, 
man throughout, is every way adapted to enjoyment of the 
richest kind, and to an extent inconceivable by us as we now 
are. What a world of real pleasure is there in childish sports, 
and in the flow of “youthful blood,’? and buoyant, elastic 
spirits ; in the full, uninterrupted enjoyment of life, and health, 
and strength; in eating, sleeping, and muscular exercise ! 
Yet, what are all these compared with the higher exercise of 
mind, of glowing friendship, of the domestic feelings, of pure 
and elevated connubial love, of the still higher moral and re- 
ligious feelings, of disinterested benevolence to man, and ador- 
ation of God, not to mention the still more exalted delight 
springing from studying the works and operations of nature, 
from the exercise of mind as mind, which,more than any 
thing else, calls into harmonious action, and that, too,in a 
higher degree, the greatest number of faculties! The per- 
fection of man’s nature consists in the harmonious and agree- 
able exercise of these and all his other faculties and powers. 
But man, in his eager chase after riches, does not give himself 
time to reap any of these golden fruits thus strewed by the 
God of nature in his path. He spends nearly all his time, all 
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his energies, his whole existence upon his body, in amassing 
wealth, in getting something to eat,and drink, and wear, and 
live in, and show off with. In doing this, he hurries, and 
drives, and toils, as though he had but a week to live, thereby 
breaking down his constitution, inducing disease in all its forms, 
and hurrying himself into an early grave. This cannot be the 
natural order of things. So neble a being as man was certainly 
never made merely to eat, and sleep, and flutter in the fashions, 
and heap up money. Had God designed that he, like the 
other animals, should expend his whole existence upon his 
body, he certainly would never have endowed him with the 
higher qualities of morality and intelligence. Life and pro- 
bation are worth too much to be a// swallowed up in merely 
gratifying our physical and animal wants. The body is only 
the servant of the mind, and for us thus to use up both the 
mind and body upon the latter, is to make ourselves mere 
brutes,and to throw into the back-ground all that is noble, 
and moral, and intellectual, and godlike in man. Yet all this 
the mass of mankind do. Only here and there one spend 
their time in the exercise and enjoyment of mind, and moral 
feeling as such. How small a proportion of time is spent in 
studying the wenderful works of God, in admiring the beau- 
ties of nature, examining her operations, or stulying and ap- 
plying her laws and phenomena! No! man has no éime to 
bestow upon these trival, foolish matters! He does not take 
time even to eat and sleep, but must swallow down his food 
half masticated, and nearly untasted, thus deranging his 
stomach, and doubly abridging the pleasures of his palate. 
The same is true of all his enjoyments. He ruins his health 
in making money, and completes that ruin in spending it! 

But the order of nature evidently is for man to exercise 
every part of his body, every faculty of his mind, in due pro- 
portion. 

“ Nature’s wants are few but loud.’”’ A few hours’ labor 
each day, say from five to eight, wiil earn all the necessaries 
and the comforts of life, artificial wants and extravagances 
excepted, and te every man, rich and poor, literary and in 
business, this amount of exercise is indispensable for preserv- 
img his health. The labouring classes, instead of consuming 
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their whole existence in working, should be better paid for 
their labor, and thus allowed time to cultivate their intellects, 
and exercise their finer feelings. The present arrangements 
of society tend to make the rich man richer, and the poor man 
poorer. This is certainly not the order of nature. The pos- 
session of great wealth is not right, because its possessor can- 
not enjoy it; and because wealth is only the time of man, his 
life, and flesh, and blood,and earthly existence, thrown into 
that form. If “time is money,’ then money is time, and for 
one man to consume, to put into his pocket, to expend upon 
his individual gratification, the time and lives of one, or five, 
or twenty, or hundreds, or thousands of his fellow-beings, as 
is the case with those who have different degrees of wealth, 
is contrary to the original arrangement of heaven. That 
arrangement is, for every man to have the disposal and the 
full avails of his own time; for every man to have property 
enough to supply his real necessities and wants, but no more, 
and to expend the balance upon nobler pursuits, upon the ex- 
ercise of his intellectual and moral powers; and when men 
transgress these natural laws, they experience rebuke at the 
hand of nature,in the very line of their transgression. If 
they become too rich, they fail in business, these reverses al. 
ways falling upon the most wealthy, or their children squan- 
der it, or they get cheated out of it, so that, “nolens, volens,’’ 
they are compelled to keep within certain limits. And the 
nearer they keep to “neither poverty nor riches,” the better it 
is for them, mentally and physically, for time and eternity. 


We have said that money is time. We will illustrate and 
apply this idea. The capitalist employs twenty men at $2 per 
day. They each earn him $4 per day; and this nett profit 
re-augments his wealth. But this wealth is nothing more nor 
less than the life, and blood, and strength,and sinew, and being 
ot these laborers put into his pocket. Let him pay them alt 
they earn, namely, the two dollars for half a day’s work, and 
let thern spend the other half of each day in cultivating their 
mental temperaments, in exercising their minds and moral feel 
ings, in literary societies, religious exercises, the study of na- 
ture, &c., and though he might not, thereby, amass his tens of 
thousands, yet he would be just as well off, and they vastly 
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better. It would even benefit him to work half the day, and 
thus earn his own living. 

Instead of this, he employs these men to build and furnish, 
in splendid style, a house at an expense of $25,000. Proba- 
bly just as comfortable a house could be built and fyrnished for 
$5,000. Here, then, are 10,000 days of man’s existence 
thrown away upon eztras, for the mere sake of looks. Now 
the time men spend in labor, deducting lost time, would not 
probably average more than ten or twelve years each, but we 
will say fifteen,and we have more than the entire earthly ex- 
istence of two human beings thrown away upon the mere ex- 
tras of that single house, which do no one any real good, but 
simply gratify the rich owner’s Approbativeness and Acquisi- 
tiveness, If he own a dozen such houses, or their equiva- 
lent, he uses up in his own gratification the entire lives of 
twenty-four beings as good as himself. And who is this rich 
nabob, this “great Cesar,’’ that he should monopolize, or 
rather sacrifice upon the altar of his selfishness, all the lives of 
all these human beings? Why he is a xicu man! thatis all. 
Let the wages of the laboring classes be doubled, and trebled, 
anc quadrupled; build the comfortable house for $5,000, but 
pay out the $25,000 for it, and let the 10,000 extra days be 
spent in reading and mental culture, and men will not only be 
more healthy and happy, but live longer; for it is a well es- 
tablished physiological principle, that the due exercise of the 
mind is eminently productive of health and long life,* by keep- 
ing this balance of the temperaments. 

We have named but a single item of extra expense, and de- 
signedly underrated even that. How many thousands of 
furnished houses are there that cost $30,000, $50,000, and even 
$100,000, and how many more that approach $20,000. How 
many thousands and millions of lives are thus swallowed up 
in this one vast vortex of extravagance! 


If you say that all this circulates money, and gives employ- 
ment to the poor; I reply, cut off these extras, and yet pay just 
as mnch for the balance, and ycu will circulate just as much 


* See an article on ‘Mental Exercise as a means of Health,” in 
Vol. IL. pp. 93, and 170 of this Journal, and ‘‘Madden’s infirmities of 
Genius.” 
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money, be just as well off yourself, and save a vast amount of 
time for mentalculture. You give too much employment, and 
too little for it. In a republic like ours, where every thing de- 
pends on the intelligence of the people, this arrangement is 
indispensable. 

Tea and coffee also consume a vast amount of human ex- 
istence. The time expended in earning the money to pay for 
the vast consumption of these articles, the time taken in culti- 
vating and curing, in transporting and selling them, in paying 
for, and setting, and cleansing the China sets, and above all, 
the two or more hours’ time of one person for each of the 
2,000,000 families in the U. S., spent daily in preparing these 
articles, would, of itself, make from 1,200 to 1,500 years, or 
some THIRTY LIVES consumed EvEY DAY, just in the one single 
item of coox1ne these worse than useless drugs. Now addall 
these items together,and extend the estimate to all that use 
them, and what a vast consumption of humanexistence is thus 
brought to view, which might otherwise be expended upon 
the exercise of the moral and intellectual faculties! Let tea 
and cofee drinkers never complain of a want of time for men- 
tal culture. 


These decidedly injuricus drugs are also a more prolific 
source of headaches and nervous affections than any other. 
An inveterate tea or coffee drinker is sure to be drerdfully 
afflicted with the headache, and often the sick headache. 
Another dose may indeed give temporary relief, but it is only 
to redouble the headache when its stimulating effect subsides. 

They also decay the teeth,causing that terrible malady the 
toothache, besides opening the pores and exposing to colds, 
thus inducing fevers, consumption, &c., and thereby increasing 
the waste of tuman existence by shortening life. 

A still better example, first of the unnecessary wasting of 
existence, and secondly, of shortening life, might be adduced 
in the use of tobacco, that vilest and filthiest of narcotics. To 
see beardless boys strutting about sucking segars, betokens an 
early grave. A young or forming constitution cannot stand 
tea, or coffee, or tobacco. True, we occasionally see old peo- 
ple who have long used them, and also ardent spirits, but they 
did not begin till their bodies were fully matured, besides hav- 
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ing originally powerful constitutions, of which few young peo- 
ple can now boast. If the public health decline for fifiy years 
to come, as fast as it has for fifty years past, we shall be a 
weakly, miserable race indeed, and be surely supplanted by 
those who have not yet used these enervating, time-destroying, 
soul-and-body-killing fashions, luxuries, and extravagances. 

What finite mind can measure the vast amount of human 
existence swallowed up in the manufacture, sale, and drinking 
of arcent spirits, wines, beer, &c., and the fearful ravages on 
the life, happiness, virtue, and intellects of men, resulting from 
their use, besides producing a feverish morbid action of the 
body,and thus a rapid consumption of the physical energies, 
and also preternaturally exciting the organs located in the dase 
of the brain, thus withdrawing the strength from the mora] 
and intellectual organs. It is notso much the money thrown 
away as it is the vast consumption of the ¢ime or dife of man, 
and the abridgment of human existence which forms the chief 
item to be considered. 

This needless consumption of man’s existence is equally ap- 
plicable to a thousand artificial wants and useless extras now 
deemed indispensable. Mankind probably expend two-thirds 
or three-fourths of their time upon what does no one any good, 
including the sickness and premature death thereby induced, 
Whata vast, and inconceivable amount of time, is wasted in 
being fashionable, in giving splendid parties, in manufacturing, 
making, and altering splendid dresses, suits, &c., in dashing out 
in splendid style and equipage, and in nicely- adjusting the 
attire before the toilet. 

Men also trade vastly too much, buy too much, consume too 
much, just to gratify their artificial wants, have too much to 
pay for, thus inducing these “hard times,’’ besides rendering 
themselves vexed and unhappy in a great variety of ways 
Far too much time is spent in government, which is now pros- 
tituted to the selfish ends of those in office, more than it is 
made conducive tothe public good. Men will do that as poli- 
ticians, which, if they did as men, would blast their charac- 
ters and banish them forever from virtuous society. ‘All is 
fair in politics,” be it tying, or cheating, or the meanest trick- 
ery, or the grossest defamation, and “the spoils of office belong 
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to those who conquer’’ by these disgraceful means. Unblush- 
ingly are these principles proclaimed and acted upon. Politics 
swallow upa vast amount of time, and money, and public 
virtue. I speak as a philosopher not as a politician; for I 
should feel myself disgraced by voting either ticket till these 
Augean tables are cleansed of their selfishness and moral 
pollution. 


Having named a few of the items on which the life of man- 
kind is worse than wasted, and by which it is shortened, the 
observation and reflection of each reader will be left to carry 
out the principle for himself. Let it be observed that the 
crime of murder is considered su horrible as to be punished 
with the heaviest peanalty of the law, on/y because it shortens 
the earthly existence of the one murdered. Now, wherein 
consists the difference in the criminality of murdering a man 
out-right, or in another’s appropriating that existence to him- 
self, as we have illustrated in the case of the houses. There 
is a difference, but it is less than is supposed ; for in both cases 
the higher ends of man’s creation are cut off. And what is 
the difference between committing suicide, and doing what 
induces diseases and a premature death ?—there is none. And 
wasting our time upon tea,coffee, and the fashions as we 
have illustrated, is nearly as bad. Life and health are the 
treasure of treasures—the a// of mortals, and should be made 
the most of. Each of us has but asinglelife tolive. Hence, 
not only should nota single hour or moment of it be wasted, 
but it should be spun out as long as the laws of nature will 
allow, and every thing which tends either immediately or re- 
motely to induce disease or shorten life, is, to all intents and 
purposes, murder or suicide. 

Again, our cities and villages, besides being great male- 
strooms for engulphing and consuming the puplic health and 
morals, besides sending out a pestiferous influence throughout 
the entire length and breadth of our land, besides being sinks 
of sin and pollution, and literally rotten with depravity, and 
being “the sores of the body politic,’’ have originated and still 
perpetuate these fashions, and bad habits, and wrong arrange- 
ments to which we have alluded, as so destructive of the lives 
and health, and virtue of mankind. They create most of 
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those artificial wants by which so much of man’s existence is 
both consumed and cut off. They engender and inflame that 
speculating spirit which causes our “hard times,’’ besides con- 
fining multitudes to the counting-house and the parlor, and 
preventing that exercise which is indispensable to health, 
virtue, happiness and long life. 


Let but our cities and villages be emptied out upon the coun- 
try; let our land be better tilled ;* let our politicians and 
many of our public officers go to work; let every man labor, 
and thus improve his motive temperament; but let none over- 
do; let every man cultivate his mind; let the fashions be 
buried, and nature studied, especially human nature as de- 
veloped by phrenology and physiology, and man’s happiness 
would be augmented a thousand fold, his diseases and suffer- 
ings diminished ten thousand fold, and our world, now a bed- 
lam, would become the garden of Eden. Increating a being 
every way so noble and godlike as man is, in adapting to his 
use and happiness so perfect a world as this, and in subjecting 
him to the operations of a system of laws, mental and physical, 
the most perfect imaginable, the Deity has done his part. He 
now allows men to obey the laws, and be perfectly happy, or 
to violate them, and thus to bring down their painful penalty 
upon his own head—to cut his own throat if he pleases, but 
if he does, he is compelled to die in consequence of it. Our 
destines are mostly in our own hands, especially after we are 
old enough to chvose or refuse the good or evil. 

If this be called radicalism, argrarianism, loco-focoism, the 
real levelling principle, putting the rich and poor on an equal- 
ity, be it so; it is the order of nature. Mankind have tried 
“the good (?) old way”’ quite long enough,and suffered quite 


The following amount of produce was raised on thirty-eight acres of 
originally poor land by Jonathan Jenkins of Camden, Delaware, in 
1837, namely, two hundred bushels of wheat, three hundred and twen- 
ty-five of corn, two hundred and fifty of oats, one hundred and fifty of 
potatoes, and forty of turnips, besides thirty-five tons of hay, pasturing 
four cows, and fattening one thousand pounds of beef. Query. How 
many persons would this sustain one year? It is a sin against Heaven 
to see so much land uncultivated, and so much more but poorly tilled» 
especially when its cultivation would do our citizens so much good. 
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enough thereby. That every thing as it now is, is all wrong, 
is fully evinced by the hard times, the bad health, the misery 
and vexation, and the premature death of all classes. Man 
cannot change for the worse. He must follow the order, and 
obey the laws of his nature, or take the consequences. 





ARTICLE ILI. we 
COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY. Bes ? 


_— 


No study is more intimately connected with the best inter- 
estsof man,and none more promotive of health, happiness, and 
virtue than that of Paystoroey. Manisa physical, as well 
as a mental and moral being, and what is more, so close and 
perfectly reciprocal are the relations existing between the con- 
ditions of the body and the states of the mind that, in order to 
enjoy his physical or moral being, or even successfully to 
exercise his mind,man must obey the laws of physiology, 
must keep his Jody in a condition of health and activity. A 
large proportion of the miseries of mankind, are traceable to 
a want of thisknowledge. All the pains, sickness, and deaths 
that occur before old age has literally worn out the body, have 
their causes in the violation of these physical Jaws, and most 
of them might be avoided if this science were but studied and 
practiced, both by parents in becoming parents, and in the 
physical training of their children, and if all ages and both 
sexes but understood and practiced these laws.* Not only 
this, but even most of the vices of mankind have their origin 
in the inflamed or diseased condition of their bodies. Many 
of those whom we send to the penitentiary and the gallows, 
require rather to be pocroRED AND DIETED, (and more of the 
latter than former,) not to be punished. 

That these remarks are strikingly true of the crimes com- 
mitted under the influences of alcoholic drinks, is self-evident, 
and that many more crimes have their origin in meats 
and drinks, in late hours, vitiated air, disordered digestion, 
impurities of the blood and skin, &c., would be equally appa- 


* See the preceding article. 
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rent, provided the causes and effects were equally violent and 
apparent. The reciprocal relations between the body and 
brain, and especially between the body and the base of the 
brain, are most intimate ;* so that whatever morbidly excites 
the body,and especially the stomach, thereby irritates the 
base of the brain, and this of course, produces vice and con- 
sequent misery. The majority of bad-tempered children, are 
rendered thus irritable and violent by improper food or want 
of sleep or exercise, and are then punished for this ill-temper ; 
that is, they are punished because they are sick. Better doc- 
tor them—better punish the nurse—or rather better educate 
young women. But this isof no use. Young women have 
something more important to attend to than to fit themselves 
to become wives and mothers. No! They have to learn to 
render themselves inéeresting to gentlemen, to read every new 
novel, to practice fashionable music,to make and receive 
morning calls, to dress in the tip of the fashions, and change 
the form of their dresses, bonnets, &c., every few days, and 
married women are doomed to become slaves, aye, the veryest 
gally slaves to their families, and especially to the merely 
arlificial wants of society,such as preparing tea and coffee, 
cooking three meals per day, when two will answer every 
purpose, doing many times the house work required, &c. &c. 
Oh woman, thou art not in thy right mind. Thou art beside 
thyself. Much art and fashion hath made thee mad, and to 
become wise, srupy PHYsIoLoGy. Study especially the means 
of preventing the death of thy offspring during childhood and 
youth ; of preserving their health ; and of giving them strong 
physical constitutions, and forming in them virtuous habits. 
A few lessons in Physiology will open thy eyes to thy true 
duties and destinies, and augment the physical, intellectual, 
and moral capacities of the human family more than mind can 
conceive, or words express, 


No person can be a good Phrenologist, without being a 
good Physiologist ; and one of the most important advantages 
*In my work on Phrenology and Physiology applied to Temper- 
ance, Ihave demonstrated this relation; and I regard it as one of the 
most important principles of Physiology, Phrenology, or Ethics. 
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resulting from the study of Phrenology, is its leading to the 
study of Physiology, and no signs of the times are more en- 
couraging than the rapidly increasing demand for works on 
this subject. To supply, and at the same time increase, this 
demand, Combe’s Physiology was published in connexion 
with vol. IV of the Journal. Jn commendation of this work, 
little need be said, for its merits are above all praise. It takes 
up the whole subject systematically, describes each class of 
organs and their functions, and the means of invigorating 
them. His style is simple and plain, yet classical, but never 
highly polished, and is admirably adapted to convey his ideas, 
and impress his conclusions. The following will serve asa 
sample of both his matter and manner, besides being highly 
important and instructive. 


“In youth, too, much mischief is done by the long daily periods of 
attendance at school, and the continued application of mind, which 
the ordinary system of education requires. The law of exercise, 
that long sustained action exhausts the vital powers of an organ, 
applies, I cannot too often repeat, as well to the brain as to the 
muscles ; and hence the necessity of varying the occupations of the 
young, and allowing frequent intervals of active exercise in the 
open air, instead of enforc'ng the continued confinement now so 
common. This exclusive attention to the mental culture fails, as 
might be expected, even in its essential object ; for experience shows 
that, with a rational distribution of employment and exercise, a 
child will make greater progress than in double the time employed 
in continuous mental exertion. If the human being were made up 
of nothing but a brain and nervous system, it would be very well 
to content ourselves with sedentary pursuits, and to confine our- 
selves entirely to the mind. But when observation tells us that we 
have numerous other important organs of motion, sanguification, 
digestion, circulation, and nutrition, all demanding exercise in the 
open air as essential both to their own health and to that of the 
nervous system, it is worse than folly to shut our eyes to the truth, 
and to act as if we could, by denying it, alter the constitution of 
nature, and thereby escape the consequences of our misconduct. 

Reason and experience being thus set at nought by both parents 
and teachers, in the management of children, young people natu- 
rally grow up with the notion that no such influences as the laws 
of organization exist, and that they may follow any course of life 
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which inclination leads them to prefer, without injury to health, 
provided they avoid what is called dissipation. It is owing to this 
ignorance, that we find young men of a studious or literary habit, 
enter heedlessly upon an amount of mental exertion, unalleviated 
by bodily exercise or intervals of repose, which is quite incompati- 
ble with the continued enjoyment of a sound mind in a sound body. 
Such, however, is the effect of the total neglect of all instruction in 
the laws of the organic frame during early education, that it be- 
comes almost impossible to warn an ardent student against the dan- 
gers to which he is exposing himself, and nothing but actual expe- 
rience will convince him of the truth. I have seen several instances 
of almost total incapacity for future useful exertion, brought on by 
long protracted and severe study, in subjects whose talents, under a 
better system of cultivation, would have raised them to that emi- 
nence, the injudicious pursuit of which had defeated their own ob- 
ject, and ruined their general health. Two of these persons made 
the remark, that early instruction in the structure and laws of the 
animal economy, such as that which I am now attempting to com- 
municate, might have saved them. Both meant well, and erred 
from ignorance more than headstrong zeal. 


In the first number of the “ American Annals of Education,” the 
reader will find an instructive article on the necessity of combining 
bodily with mental exercise. “For twenty years and more,” says 
the writer, in reference to what had taken place in an American 
seminary, “ the unnatural union of sedentary with studious habits, 
contracted by the monastic system, has been killing in the middle 
age. The Register of Education shows, in one year, 120 deaths. 
Examine into the particular cases, and these will be found the un- 
doubted effects of sedentary habits. Look at one name there. He 
had valuable gifts, perfected by two years’ academic, four years’ col- 
legiate, and three years’ theological studies. He preached, gave much 
promise, and then died of a stomach disease. He contracted it when 
a student. He did not alternate bodily with mental labour, or he had 
lived and been a blessing to the church. When he entered on his 
studies, he was growing into full size and strength. He sat down till 
his muscles dwindled, his digestion became disordered, his chest 
contracted, his lungs congested, and his head liable to periodical 
pains. He sat four years in college, and three years in theological 
application. Look at him now. He has gained much useful know- 
ledge, and has improved his talents; he has lost his health. The 
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duties of his mind and heart were done, and faithfully so; but those 
of his body were left undone. Three hundred and seventy-jive mus- 
cles, organs of motion, have been robbed of their appropriate action 
Sor nine or ten years, and now they have become, alike with the 
rest of his frame, the prey of near one hundred and fifty diseased 
and irritable nerves.’”’—*“ Look at another case. Exposure inci- 
dent to the parson or missionary has developed the disease in his 
chest, planted there while fitting himself for usefulness. He con- 
tracted a sedentary, while he was gaining a studious habit. That 
which he sows that also shall he reap. The east winds gave him 
colds ; a pulpit effort causes hoarseness and cough, oppression and 
pain. He becomes alarmed and nervous. His views of usefulness 
begin to be limited. He must now go by direction, and not so much 
to labor where otherwise he would have been most wanted, as 
nurse lis broken constitution. He soon adds to the number of my 
terious providences;—to the number of innocent victims, rather, of 
cultivating the mind and heart, at the unnecessary and sinful ex- 
pense of the body,—to the number of loud calls to alternate mental 
and corporeal action daily, for the reciprocal sanity and vigour of 
both body and mind.” 

To remedy these evils, and introduce a better system of training, 
so as to make bodily health and mental and rational education go 
hand and hand, an establishment called the Manual Labour Acade- 
my was opened near Philadelphia in 1829, and has already proved 
the soundness of its principles by the success of its results. The 
usual branches of study in classical schools, with the addition of the 
Bible, are pursued ; and the “ hours of recreation are employed in 
useful bodily labour, such as will exercise their skill, make them 
dexterous, establish their health and strength, enable each to defray 
his own expenses, and fit him for the vicissitudes of life.” From 
this systematic union of bodily labour in gardening, farming, car- 
pentry, and other work, with the usual academic studies, many com- 
forts are said to have arisen. The health of the inmates has been 
uninterrupted, except in a few who were ill when received; and, 
at the date of the report in 1830, ¢ every invalid remaining there 
had been restored to health.’ Young men thus trained to practical 
obedience to the organic laws, are much less likely to run into ex- 
cess in after life, than those who have been left in ignorance of the 
constitution of their own bodies. “ When thought shall need no 
brain,” the Report continues, “ and nearly four hundred organs of 
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motion shall cease to constitute the principal portion of the human 
body, then may the student dispense with muscular exertion ;”? but, 
till then, let him beware what he does, and, looking to the laws 
which the Creator has established for his guidance, seek his happi- 
ness, not in denying their existence, but in yielding them willing 
and cheerful obedience. De Fellenberg has done much at his 
agricultural school near Berne, to adapt the physical and mental 
education of the lower orders to their situation in society, and it 
would be well were his methods better known and more practised 
in this country.” 

The entire work from the last English Edition, with notes 
by the Editor, containing 320 octavo pages, the size and type 
of those of the Journal, can be had at the office of the Journal, 
with which it was published in numbers, so that itcan be sent 
by mail. Its price isa mere song, on/y 50 cenés in connexion 
with either vols. IV or V.; or 75 cts. without the Journal. It 
is held thus low to facilitate its sale,and because of the hard 
times. 

In the prospectus, 16 pages per month were promised, 
which would amount to 192 pages per year, but as the Editor 
expected, and many of the subscribers doubtless supposed, 
that this would embrace the entire volume, it has been thought 
best to send out ¢he whole 320 pages, or almost double what 
was promised and without extra charge. Any, therefore, 
who in paying for either volume of the Journal, would like 
to obtain it, or who would like to send for this work alone, or 
for it in connexion with the works on Matrimony, or Memory, 
or Temperance, (each 25 cts., and either, with Combe’s work, 
making out the full dollar,) can do so, and have their letters 
franked, as they are all periodicals, by sending 50 cts. extra 
over the price of either volume of the Journal, or 75 cts. for 
it separately, or $1,00 for it and Phrenology applied to Matri- 
mony, or Memory, or Temperance. The latter is illustrated 
with engravings. 
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ARTICLE IIi. 


«* Lecture on Phrenology, by Frank H. Hamilton, M. D., Professor of 
the theory and practice of Surgery in Geneva Medical College, and 
the Vermont Academy of Medicine. Delivered before the Roches- 
ter Atheneum, Feb. 9,1841. By request.” 

REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 265.) 


Thus far, our strictures upon Dr. Hamilton, have been 
brought to bear upon the one single point, which, on p. 8 he 
says, “is really the vexed question, and that alone,’ namely, 
“that the mind possesscs distinct fucullies, and the brain 
(cerebrum) is composed of distinct organs,and that each 
mental faculty is manifested through a distinct cerebral or- 
gan.’’ Dr. H. has not shown the brain to be a unity, nor 
even attempted to prove this point, while I have proved the 
brain to be a plurality of organs, first by pathological facts, 
or the sympathetic affection of the faculties and their organs, 
and secondly by comparative phrenology. And here, we 
might rest the argument. Having taken the citadel and capi- 
tal, and routed the centre and main army, why waste amuni- 
tion upon the outposts. Having shown that this one feature 
of Phrenology is invulnerable, or in other words, that the 
science is ‘rue, what care we for objections. So that the fun- 
damentals of Phrenology be true, so that it is found to embody 
the laws of this department of nature, all the odjections that 
can be raised against it, are only so many reflections upon the 
works of God, or upon the inaccuracies of man’s observations. 
And yet nearly the whole of his lecture is taken up in urging 
these objections. Forexample. He says: 

** Second.—The frontal sinus varies greatly in size, “I know in- 
dividuals of sedentary habits, who have /arge sinuses, and others who 
live much in the open air and have none.”—Spurz, phren. vol. 1., p. 
116. Butit is objected that when it is very large, it can be known by 
the more sudden swell of the exteranl plate. It is clear, however, 
that this only indicates more room in its anterior or external half,— 
while we have no kind of data by which we can conjecture the shape 


or direction of the internal plate. For ought we can say, it may be an 
inch farther in than usual; for it is not disputed, that here the plates 
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are not together, and of course do not influence each other. How, 
then, is it possible, from the external shape of the scull, to judge of the 
size of the organs of Individuality, Size, Weight, and Locality! Not 
to speak of Caution, Order, Language, and Eventuality, over which 
the cavity not unfrequently extends, as in the scull we now exhibit to 
you! Itis certainly only previous to the twelfth or fifteenth year of 
life, when this sinus is not formed, that these organs can be examined : 
yet with what assurance do phrenologists daily pronounce upon them 2” 


As Dr. Sewall and others also have made much anti phreno- 


logical fulminating ammunition out of the sinuses, I reply,—, 


1. If the one great principle of phrenology already discuss- 
ed be true, namely, that the brain is a plurality of organs and 
the mind of faculties, what matters it if the whole scull be 
covered with sinuses? for its principles are one thing and the 
difficulties in the way of its practical application are quite 
another, and are only reflections upon the uthor of Nature. 
Besides, do not difficulties cluster around every science? Are 
there no difficulties connected with the application of the 
principles even of optics? Is it not a fact that, in certain 
states of the atmosphere, especially in the regions of the poles, 
the reflection and refraction of the rays cause things to 
be seen inverted, and not at their real distances? Shall we 
then infer that we must not trust our eyes where no such re- 
fraction does occur, and that all our seeing is liable to be erro- 
neous? The two cases are parallel. The frontal sinuses pre- 
vent our making correct observations upon the size of the 
organs. Therefore Phrenology is fallacious in all its facts and 
principles. The atmosphere in the polar regions prevents our 
making correct optical observations. Therefore all the laws 
and phenomena of seeing, are fallacious. As this objection 
applies confessedly to but a small portion of the brain, and 
yet overthrows Phrenolozy, so these optical failures apply to 
but a small part of the earth, yet overthrow all the phenom- 
ena and laws of vision. So when you see any thing round or 
square, or at a given distance, beware! your eyes belie you 
—it may be of some other shape, size, or distance, because, 
forsooth, these mistakes sometimes oceur near the poles. In 


reading this review, beware, for it is as doubtful whether you . 
see right, as whether you can ascertain the size of the phren- _, 


ological organs, because, near the poles, we do not always see 
' VOL, IV.—25. 
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things as they are. Similar illustrations might be drawn from 
all the sciences, and especially from the healing art; but as 
this refutation is only “analogy, it will at once be wholly re- 
jected, (by Dr. H.) as illogical and unsound,” “and as capa- 
ble of proving one thing as well as another.”’ 

The variations of the needle, made at different times and in 


different places, cause quite as great a difficulty to surveyors 
we and mariners as these sinuses do to Phrenologists, and “yet 
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with what assurance do” mariners and surveyors “pronounce 
upon them,” and even depend upon them? Experimenters in 
Electricity find difficulties in performing their experiments in 
damp days, therefore Electricity is fallacious. But enough. 


2. In the last four lines of the objection itself just quoted, 
he admits that “ previous to the twelfth and fifteenth year, 
when the sinus is not formed, these organs can be examined.”’ 
Now I ask in all candor and conscience, whether facts enough 
to establish these few organs sometimes covered by the sinuses, 
cannot be made in children and youth “previous to their 
twelfth or fifteenth year?” If so, we can establish Phrenology, 
yet might find some difficulty merely in applying it practically. 
Besides, it is in educating and governing children and youth 
“previous to the twelfth or fifteenth year,” that Phrenology 
is the most usefyl—and here its utility is incalculable. When 
therefore we want its aid the most, this bugbear “sinus is 
not formed.” 
But why does this sinus appear at this period? To give 
the base, grum voice to manhood, as contra-distinguished from 
the fine tenor voice of children and females. Children and 
females have not the sinuses, and have this tenor voice, but 
when the voice of lads change, this sinus appears. Indeed, 
dy /  itsdevelopment causes the bass or masculine voice of the man, 

and this bass, or masculine, or grum pitch of the voice informs 
us correctly as to the size of the sinu$ during life, so that, 
since the Phrenologist can ascertain and deduct the amouut of 
sinus, the existence of this sinus not only does uot disprove 
Phrenology, but does not even raise any difficulty. The mo- 
ment I hear a man speak, | can tell the size of his sinus, I 
learned this by experience; for, I always found that when I 
committed errors on these organs, I observed a deep, heavy, 
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grum, masculine voice, which sounded hollow, and as though) 


there were a hole in the scull. 


This position is fortified by the fact that the scull is a kind 
of sounding board to the voice, and gives it its tone and dis- 
tinctness. ‘Thus much for the sinus—one of his strongest ob- 
jections ; and if this be so easily and so thoroughly refuted, is 
it worth our while to attempt a refutation of kindred objec- 
tions, in regard to the organs of “Form,” “Language,” “Cal- 
culation,’’ “Constructiveness,’’ or of his assertion that “the or- 
gans do not correspond on opposite sides,” and ihat “the con- 
volutions do not come to the surface,” &c., &c., and that the 
two tables of the scull do not correspond? pp. 18 to 21. 


His objections to the “innate primordeal faculties,” is only a 
quibble. He asks,—“But who ever possessed any intuitive 
faculty of weight ?’’ I answer, a// who can keep their balance. 
Weight does not consist, as he supposes, in “knowing that 
lead is heavier than cork, unless he had been told,’ but in 
preserving the centre of gravity, and adapting ourselves to 
the laws of motion, in walking, riding, jumping, balancing, 
throwing, shooting, wrestling, climbing, &c., &c., and if that 
power which renders us skillful in these and kindred things, be 
not innate, then nothing isinnate. It is s1zz that tells us the 
weight of things by their bulk; and Dr. H.’s mistake in this 
respect, shows how much he knows about Phrenology. 


Dr. H. says: “We have an organ of Philoprogenitiveness, 
or love of children, and, by parity of reasoning, should have 
an organ of love of parents,’’ p. 22. (And so we have. Filial 
Love is situated by the side of Parental Love.) “Some facul- 
ties are given as innate or congenital, the very existence of 
which presupposes a knowledge of the world and its objects : 
such as Acquisitiveness, Veneration, &c. Then children 
never desire or claim things till they are ¢aught! Oh no! 
Children never exercise Acquisitiveness for playthings, and 
other things till they are taught todoso. But how would 
you go to work to teach a child to see, that had no eyes, or to 
walk, that had no Weight, or perception of gravity? Dr. 
Hamilton, however, is a very learned man, andcan no doubtless 
teach children that were born without lungs to breathe; that 
had no limbs,to walk and work; that, congenitally, have no 
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“innate or congenital”? tongue,to walk, and no innate con- 
science to be just, or appetite to be hungry. Yes, of course 
the child is ¢augaé the instant it is born, to breathe, and the 
next instant, to turn to its mother’s breast for nourishment, 
and is taught to draw that nourishment, and then to cry when 
in pain. Ohno! None of these things are “innate or con- 
genital.”’ 

Irony aside, how can you teach a child to do that, to do 
which it has no “innate or congenital’? power or faculty ? Be- 
fore you can teach a child to desire or claim a plaything, that 
child must have some “innate or congenital’”’ “faculty” To BE 
taught. Before the first sentiment of respect of superiors or 
worship of God can be inculcated, the primary faculty of 
deference and worship must exist, capable of being taught. 
The original basis must be implanted by nature, or else edu- 
cation can take no effect. As well try to build without a foun- 
dation, as try to teach without having some “primordeal,’’ 
or “congenital” faculty for receiving this instruction. 

“But the greatest absurdity of all,’’ he continues, “seems 
to be in the organ of Color. Spurzheim’s remarks, p. 315, 
vol. 1. ‘Those who do not perceive colors, have sometimes a 
very acute eyesight, and readily appreciate the other qualities 
of external objects; as their Size and Form.’ How, we in- 
qnire,can we see at all if we do not perceive colors ?”? How; 
or no how, we po see without perceiving colors. I knowa 
man in Philadelphia, who can distinguish but one color, and 
was forced to abandon the china-ware business because he 
could not distinguish colors; and yet he said he never saw a 
man who could read fine print with him. The Rev. H H. 
Spaulding, missionary to the Rocky Mountain Indians, after I 
had examined his head, blindfolded, before an audience in 
Prattsburg, and pronounced him destitute of Color, stated that 
he could never distinguish colors, and never allowed himself 
to select his garments, but that all things had a dingy, indis- 
tinct and similar look to him. Wm. Wharton, who lives in 
Spruce st., near Fourth st., Philadelphia, related to me the fol- 
lowing. “Friend Fowler, thee examined the head of a friend 
of mine in Philadelphia, who could not distinguish between 
colors, Thee told him that he could not tell colors, and here. 
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d not long ago, wishing to purchase a piece of cloth for gar- 
. ments for his daughters, he found one, the texture of which 
° suited him, but its color was a bright red—a color, thee knows, 
» not very suitable for young Quakeresses—and when he brought 
, it home, his wire chided him for buying a color that was so 


gay, and so particularly obnoxious to Quakers. He insisted 
that it was dark brown; but it was a bright red.”” This man 
J could judge well of the ¢exture of cloth, but not of its color] 
Similar instances exist in nearly every town and hamlet. Isaw 
twenty such cases in Rochester, and see them daily and every 
: where. The fact is incontestible that the power of perceiv- 
ing and recollecting colors, bears no proportion to the power 
of sight. 

He continues: “Certainly, all objects are colored; white 
is but the union of colors, and who perceives white, or, in short, 
perceives the form, size, or condition of any body, through the, 
medium of his eyes, perceives color and color only.” p. 22! 
Of course he does; forthe form, size, and other condition of + 
any body”' are “color, and color only !’? So istne weightof *_ 
any body, and also its harduess, or sweetness, or tartness,or “| q 
poisonness “color, and color only,’’ just as much as are its ] 
“form, size, and condition,” “color, and color only.” 


Dr. Hamiltou’s next argument against Phrenology, is found- f 
ed on the disagreement among Phrenologists. On this point 
he dwells with great stress and at considerable length. This , 
discrepance granted, and what then? Why, Phrenology is 
overthrown. Ah! Then, “by parity of reasoning,’ if from 
Galen to Dr. Hamilton, two Physicians ever disagreed upon 
a single disease or its remedy, the whole science of medicine is i 
overthrown. And now, Dr. H., did youever hear or know of “e | 
two doctors dis-agreeing? or rather, a-greeing? Those who i 
live in glass houses should not throw stones. If there are not Hy 
fifty points of disagreement between medical authors, schools, 
sects, and practicioners, where there is one among Phrenologi- 
cal authors and practioners, then there are no medical authors, 
schools, sects, or practicioners. We have the Regulars and 
: no two of them agree. Then we have the Homeopathy, | 
Hemeopathy, Thompsonianism, panaceas, nostrums, quacks, 
Brandreths, &c., &c., innumerable, and each in open hostility 
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to nearly all the others. Medicine, in commen with Phrenology, 
claims to be founded in facts ; andif the disagreement among 
Phrenologists disproves Phrenology; then the disagreement 
among medical men is infinitely mere conclusive against the 
very science (?) you practice. Then all physicians had better 
shut up shop, “for they filch, from every town, hundreds and 
thousands of dollars, and {chiefly from that class’’ (the sick,) 
‘who are least able to sustain a tax, for which they never re- 
ceive an equivalent,” besides what quacks kill. Really, Dr. 
H., have you no moral integrity, or have you no intellect? The 
absence of which is it that allows you to use an argument 
against Phrenology, which lays with a thousand fold more 
force against the very profession by which you live? Surely, 
of all others,a Physician should never attack Phrenologists 
on this score. You, who are yourself at swords points with 
other Physicians of the same school with yourself, as well as 
with other schools, even you, glass-house tenant, throw stones 
at Phrenologists! Until every breach is healed in your pro- 
fession, the less you say about the disagreement among Phre- 
nologists, the better. 

In regard to thisdisagreement itself, I have but a word to 
say. Combe is not a practical Phrenologist, Spurzheim was; 
and this accounts for the difference between them. While in 
this country, Combe absolutely refused to examine heads; but 
Spurzheim examined continually. Combe is high authority as 
a philosopher and a writer, yet not as a practical Phrenolo- 
gist; and of course not as regards the Locarion of the organs. 
My own observations confirm nearly every one of Spurzheim’s 
locations; and most practical phrenologists have adopted them. 


Again: The difference between even these two, is com- 
paratively trifling. Dr. H. would fain make us believe that 
one Phrenologist places Hope in one part of the head and 
another in another part; and so of the other organs. This is 
utterly groundless. They are all in the same part of the head, 
and differ in this only, that Conscientiousness, in Combe, is 
represented on the bust as about a quarter of an inch wider 
than the same organ in Spurzheim’s bust. This allows Hope 
to fall back that much farther, and to lap on to the fore part of 
Frmness that much, and this allows Marvellousness and Imi- 
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tation each to fall back that much. Yet in both, Hope is be- 
fore Conscientiousness, and Marvellousness before Hope, and 
Imitation before Marvellousness—the whole difference being 
caused by adifference merely in the width given to Conscien- 
tiousness. This difference doubtless had its origin in the fact 
that this organ is generally very large in the Scotch, among 
whom Combe made most of his observations, while it was less 
in those that Spurzheim usually examined. This will ac- 
count for every difference Dr. H. mentions, except those caused 
bynew discoveries. “Great cry and little wool,’’ this argument 
against Phrenology—worthy its high origin. 

Once more. “Of these men,” namely, “the perepotetics,”’ 
or “practical Phrenologists,”’ “destitute of all claims to science 
or honesty, who travel the country under the assumed and 
ridiculous titles of “American practical phrenologist,”>—“pro- 
fessor of phrenology,’’ &c., and who examine heads blindfold- 
ed, and tell fortunes” (characters, Dr., not fortunes,) “for a price 
—and some of whom, while they give lectures upon the science 
of phrenology, advertise that they will intersperse and vary 
the exercises of the evening with a few popular songs,—of 
these men, we say, we speak freely, whatever of truth or 
error there may be, in the science of phrenology, they are 
public nuisances which it becomes the public authorities to 
abate. They filch from every town, hundreds and thousands 
of dollars, and chiefly from that class who are least able to 
‘ustain a tax, for which they never receive an equivalent.” 

Really, Dr., you must have been taking physic just before 
writing thus, and felt better just after; for you certainly threw 
off a good quantity of bile. Let usinterpret it. “These men, 
destitute of all claims to science or honesty,’’ (rather strong, 
that,) “who travel the country under the assumed names of 
‘American practical Phrenologists,’ ”’ (that means O. S. Fowler,) 
“and who examine heads blindfolded,” (that means me,) “are 
public nuisances,” (that toomeans me,) “which it becomes the 
public authorities to abate,’’ by imprisoning them. That is, 
0. S. Fowler ought to be imprisoned for no other crime than 
because he lectures on Phrenology and examines heads in 
public and private. No interpretation can be more plain. 
Don’t you wish you were a Nero or a Sultan and I were your 
subject! How the blood would fly and the brains be spattered 
about though! 
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Farther on he adds in a similar strain. “Madame Adolph, 
who was in our city a few months since, was of the same 
school; and though her stay here, for certain reasons, was 
brief, yet she has been visited in other cities by admiring and 
astonished crowds. Wasit right and in strict accordance with 
the spirit of our institutions, that while in Troy, for no other 
reason than that by her “successful hits’? she convinced all 
who witnessed her attempts at fortune-telling and pre-science, 
and drew throngs to her rooms, she should have been arrested 
and committed to prison as a vagrant ?”?—(Of course it was,) 
“Have not ad/a right to teach and preach their doctrines un- 
molested”? (Of course not,) “and have not our citizens a right 
to listen to these doctrines, and ascertain by observation and 
‘grand blindfold test’ ”’ (that also means me,) “the verity of the 
matter ?”’ (Of course not.) “Who are they, who, in this repub- 
lic have set themselves up to say that the poor and the ignor- 
ant as well as the learned and purse proud, shall not pay their 
own money where they please, even though they receive there - 
for no equivalent, and impoverish themselves and their 
families??’ (Dr. Franx H. Hamizron.) “Let equal measure 
be meted to all !”’ 

That is, “let O. S. Fowler also be imprisoned,” because it 
is “in accordance with the spirit of our institutions.’’? “Madame 
Adolph was just/y imprisoned ;”’ and “let equal measure be 
meted to all !”’ and to render this point most emphatic, he puts 
it in italics and adds an exclan:ation point! Comment is un- 
necessary. A Nero never uttered a more disgraceful senti- 
ment. He once wished that all Rome had but one neck that 
re might cut it off,and a Dr. Hamilton also wishes that all 
Americans had but one head so that he could do the thinking for 
them all. That same spirit which prompted the wish of the 
former, penned the tyranical sentiment just quoted. It might 
do for the Emperor of China, or the Sultan of Turkey, or the 
Autocrat of Russia, but no man, imbued with the true spirit 
of our institutions—no man with one drop of American blood 
in his veins, could possibly utter such a sentiment. American 
soil is disgraced by every step, and the American atmosphere 
contaminated by every breath, of the author of those para- 
graphs; and his repeating them shows that he meant and felt 
them ! 
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But let us look closely at the implications of this black quo- 
tation. He not only says that all practical Phrenologists ought 
to be imprisoned, but also that “our citizens”? have noé a right 
to listen to these doctrines, and “shall not pay their own money 
where they please.”? Ifthe public teachers of Phrenology de- 
serve imprisonment, so do its private advocates, and so do all 
its patrons and believers. I really motion that Dr. Hamilton 
be appointed judge of Rochester—of Rochester? No! of the 
Union—of the world—of the universe !—to tell people what 
they shall and shall not believe; what lectures they shall and 
shall not attend; and what lecturers shall and what shall not be 
allowed to hold forth. In fact, no living mortal ought ever 
to be allowed to think a single thought, believe his own senses, 
or utter one word without Dr. Hami/ton’s gracious permission. 
Let all the world go to Dr. Hamiilton to get their thinking 
done by proxy,and with a “fee” of course, for Dr. H. enter- 
tains a mortal antipathy to money, as is evinced in several 
places in his lecture, and was put in practice by his charging 
$1,00 for a miserably printed pamphlet of 32 pages! 

But Dr. H. is not alone. .He has a fellow-laborer in the 
ranks of Phrenology, in the person of Andrew Boardman, 
Eeditor of “Combe’s Lectures.’? Dr Hamilton speaks of this 
his right hand man and quotes him in corroboration of the 
two prison-smeiling passages just quoted as follows: “Weare 
pleased that ajgentleman deservedly high among scientific phre- 
nologists, has had the boldness and candor to denounce in no 
measured terms these soi disant gentlemen, and to hold them 
forth as they deserve to public odium.”’ 

“We are now prepared to pass judgment on certain prac- 
tices prevalent in society. It is well known that persons call- 
ing themselves “practical phrenologists,”’ have for years been 
peripateting through this and other countries, asserting and 
publishing their ability to ascertain character by cerebral de- 
velopment alone, and their readiness to do so forany one who 
would pay them a certain fee. Some of these have been men 
almost destitute both of knowledge and experience, such are 
beneath respectful remonstrance, they are swindlers and they 
know that they are swindlers, meriting whatever punishment 
may be due to those who obtain money under false pretences.”’ 
—Boardman, p. 381. 
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Boardman’s quotation, interpreted, reads as follows: Per- 
sons calling themselves“practical phrenologists,”’ (reader, that 
too means me; for Boardman knew that O. S. Fowler was 
the first man that took the name of “Practical Phrenologist”’ 
| inthis country or any other, and the first to make practical 
\ phrenology a distinct profession,) who “examined heads for a 
certain fee—are beneath respectful remonstance; they are 
swindlers, and they know that they are swindlers, meriting 
whatever punishment is due to those who obtain money un- 
der false pretences.”” “O. S. Fowler and his brother, L. N. 
Fowler, and all practical phrenologists are swindlers, and 
' ought to be punished as such.” Well done, Boardman ! Bravo, 
Hamilton! Dr. Hamilton, allow me to introduce you to your 
co-adjutor and co-worker in the same cause of Jiberty [?] Dr. 
Andrew Boardman of N. Y., the celebrated author of a most 
masterly attack on practical phrenology—“Pars nobile pra- 
trum,’ for your sentiments harmonize beautifully. 

But you had another “kindred spirit.” One of the genteel 
| topers—a had-been, broken-down gentleman of your city, 
|| drunk all the time* and a public nuisance, while I was lectur- 

(a in Rochester, actually went to the poliece office and enter- 





ed complaint to have me arrested, solely because I was a Phre- 
nologist. If Dr. Hamilton had been a Justice, I reckon my 
days would*have been “numbered and finished’’ in prison, or 
on the gallows. It only wanted the power—the disposition is 
felt and even printed. And as to the law, why “the spirit of 
our institutions” is to “commit to prison’’ such vagrants as 
0. S. Fowler, Madame Adolph, Geo. Combe; (an itinerant 
peripotetic, swindling phrenologist,) et id omne genus, because 
they believe in and propagate Phrenology. Hamilton, this is 
dead flies with a vengeance! (See motto on the title page.) 

In some of the passages quoted, and in several authors, 
practical phrenologists are accused of “filching from every 
town, hundreds and thousands of dollars,’ &c., are called 
“swindlers, and they know that they are swindlers,”—“pay 
them a certain fee’”’—“thumb the heads of gaping or laughing 


| * This gentleman, naturally one of nature’s noblemen, a man of fine 
(= so that Dr. H. is now left alone in his glory. 


natural talents and feelings, has since reformed, and is an ornament to 
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audiences’’—(a real compliment this to the American sien 
“at sixpense ora shilling each,” p. 25,—“a tax of twelve shil- 
lings ($1,50) per head”—(my price for examination, chart, 
and short written description,”) &c. Of itself, this point is 
utterly unworthy of notice, for every one should live by his 
calling, if it be honest, and should be paid for services rendered, 
and a Phrenologist quite as much as a lawyer, or minister, or 
even Dr. Hamilton: but coming as it does from the very man 
who held his lecture of 32 poorly printed pages, which did not 
cost him three cents each, at $1,00, and then at 50 cts., it de- 
serves rebuke. “And thinkest thou, O man, whosoever thou 
art, that judgest, and doest the same things, that thou shalt es- 
cape the just judgment of” an enlightened public? “For 
wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest also thyself.” 
Rom. 11 chap. 2. 

A single word about my pecuniary affairs. Ihave made in 
my profession above $50,000 and nearer $75,000; yet I‘am 
this day not worth one cent, except my Cabinet, which would 
bring nothing under the hammer; and my plates and books 
on hand, besides being yet in debt. I have spent nothing for 
my family or myself, above the necessaries of life. I have 
labored night and day at the top of my strength for ten years in 
the cause of Phrenology, lecturing nearly every night, and 
practicing phrenology all day, day by day, and year after year, 
giving myself not half time enough to take exercise sufficient 
to preserve my health. And all for Phrenology. If making 
money were my object, why have I not kept it? Why, when 
the Phrenological Journal was sinking me several thousand 
dollars yearly, did I continue it? Because I loved the science ! 


/ Few men have made more personal sacrifices in any ca 
than I have made in Phrenology. My motives are the ad: 
vancement of human happiness and virtue, and as long as a 
merciful God spares my life ani health, shall that life and that 
health be spent for Phrenology—for man ; and I can say from 
my inmost soul, that I desire money merely as a mEaANs of 
attaining my great, my ultimate object—the propagation of 
renology. 

Reader, thou hast every essential argument and objection 
urged by Dr. Hamilton against Phrenology, and their answer. 
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“Judge thou, I pray thee, between me and them, and be- 
tween my “arguments and his arguments.’'* 


* As soon as I can command the time to write and capital to publish, 
I shall answer Dr. Sewall, and some other opponents of Phrenvlogy. 





ARTICLE IV. 


“THE POWER OF FASHION,’ OR EXCESSIVE APPROBATIVENESS. 


The following excellent remarks are from the pen of the (Rev. Mr. 
Todd on ‘The dangers and duties connected with great cities.” His 
remarks on ‘the power of fashion,” and its evils are worthy the head 
and heart of their talented author; but, in one point, they are liable to 
criticism. They ascribe to Christianity the power to remedy these 
evils, and break down the power of fashion. If by Christianity he 
means the doctrines or precepts of Jesus Christ, he is beyond all doubt 
correct, but if he mean modern religion—*the church,”’ he is certainly 
very much mistaken ; for, a mure powerful instrument for propagating 
and inviting the fashions, does ot exist than religious meetings as 
now conducted. Balls and parties, form no comparison with them. 
Who will controvert the assertion or who does not know, that thronging 
thousands, aye millions, crowd our churches actuated by no other mo- 
tive than 10 see the fashions and be seen in them? Who will deny 
that a larger portion of the lower class, especially girls that work for 
their living, spend every shilling as fast as they earn it, in procuring 
some new finery in which to “‘come out” the next Sabbath, only to be 
Jaid aside for another “Lord's day.” Nor does ‘the evil stop here. 
That ruling passion foi dress, fostered and fanned into a burning flame, 
by religious meetings, is one of most prolific causes now in operation 
of prostitution. As women cannot live and wear finery on a dollar a 
week’s wages, they resort toa more easy and expeditious method of 
making it, in order to procure finery. 


Ye daughters of Zion, pause, I beseech you, and consider. Stand- 
ing as you do upon the very pinnacle of influence, and looked up to as 
examples by the world,—pause and consider the character of the in- 
fluence you wield. You augment the evils of fashion, both by ex- 
ample and conversation, instead of warning those who do not profess 
Christianity, from it. If I wished to bring out a new fashion in order 
to make a fortune by it, I would first endeavor to have ;it adopted by 
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the leading ladies of some D. D.’s church in our great cities, for then, 
it would be sure to spread through the congregation like wild fire, and 
through all the congregations of the land. If there be one inconsist- 
ency and self-contradiction greater than any other, it is a female 
professor of religion, entering or leaving a church, dressed in the tip 
of the fashion, liberally padded and bussled, and laced too tight to 
breathe freely, and all in the natural language, manner, walk, looks, 
and bearing of powerful Self Esteem or Approbativeness. Not, how- 
ever, that religious meetings are wrong, but the dressing, the height 
and extravagance of fashion constitute the evil of which I complain. 
I complain professing christians, not only countenance these 


fashionable fooleries and sins, but actually participate in them, and are | 


even their leaders, instead of turing the fashions, especially such per- “ 


nicious fashions as tight-lacing, out of their churches. A person not 
genteely dressed, can with difficulty obtain a decent seat. 


Not that these things appertain to Christianity itself, for they do 
not. No where inthe Bible, are Christians required to conform to this 
world, but they are required to be transformed—are forbidden to dress 
as the daughters of Babylon dressed. Probably no where will more 
severe denunciations against gaudy and fashionable attire be found re- 
corded, than in the Bible; yet modern Christianity pays no attention 
to thess warnings and admonitions of both the Old and New Testament. 
I am passing these strictures, then, not upon true religion, but upon 
that false standard of religion now sorife. The religion of the Bible 
I admire. No description of any society or association that I ever read 
of, at all compares in my catenetinn with the day of Pentecost, when 
‘they had all things common.’ 

Let Christians but follow the doctrines of the Bible, and Mr. Todd’s 
remarks on} the value and power of religion in checking the evils of 
fashion, would be correct. But to the remarks themselves. 

“We need religion in the great city, because it is the source of the 
fashions of the land. 

“God has made all the luxuries of life to be perishable; whiie the 
necessaries are more permanent. He knew that men would set thei 
hearts on having beautiful coverings for the body, and, if in their power, 
multitudes would expend their lives and property in accumulating a 
rich ward-robe, to be handed down to posterity. He therefore created 
the little moth, and bid him go and stand at the door of the wardrobe, 
and consume what would else become a heavy curseupon man. ‘This 
method of gratifying the pride of the heart has, therefore, been cut off: 
and, the vainest man living has no desire to have it engraved on his 
tombstone, that he left so many garments to his heirs. 


————— 








« But pride and vanity could not be driven away from superintend- 
ing the dress, by the moth ; and, instead of seeing how long they can 
keep a garment, the problem now is, to see how short a time it can re- 
main, before it shall be too unfashionable to be seen. But as vanity 
never had a very popular name, she stands behind the curtain, and her 
voice is denominated Fashion ; and this becomes as real a deity as was 
ever dreaded and worshipped. Her laws seem wholly capricious, but 
he would be called a despot indeed, who could hope to be obeyed half 
as implicitly. 

The home, the temple, and the altar of Fashion, ,is the great city. 
There she is sure to have votaries that are numerous :—there are her 
richest offerings ;—there her priest and priestesses are warming over 
her shrine, and inspired and maddened by her breath. If opposition is 


f made, Argument wields his club in vain :—Reason raises his sober, 
:; manly voice in vain ;—Ridicule: throws his arrows in vain ;—Satire 
‘x 
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snaps his lash in vain; for Fashion, when these are panting with their 
efforts to dethrone her, has but to raise her finger, and the crowd rush 
to do her bidding. || Multitudes live only to watch her nod: and the 
greatest fear which heaven, earth, or hell can cause, is the fear lest it 
should be supposed that they could be guilty of violating a single rule, 
or neglecting a single whisper of Fashion. Among all the tyrants that 
ever afficted the human race, there never was one whose commands 
were so imperious,—whose, sceptre of iron was so heavy,—whose 
frown was so awful. or whose look was so withering. \\ I dare not call 
hard names; nor do I wish, on this occasion, to make war upon her ; 
for he must be a hardy man indeed, who would deliberately cross 
swords with her, even if he might stand in the pulpit to strike, But 
I say there is one arm that is stronger than hers ; and there is one power, 
and only one, that is stronger] than Fashion. ‘The Gospel of Christ 
dares sometimes neglect, and even resist her commands. While thou- 
sands and thousands in the city are waiting around her shrine, to see 
what she will next demaud, and while ten times that number, in all the 
extended country, are waiting to follow im the train,—and while nothing 
is so expensive, nothing so uncomfortable, nothing so hard to breathe in, 
as to cause a moment's hesitation about its adoption,—the fear of God 
can deliver all these slaves from their cruel bondage. 

Suppose now that for one year, the Spirit of God should be poured 
out on the capital of France, and should fully baptise that multitude with 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ. What would be the results? The fashions 
of the whole earth would be altered, reduced, as to expense, and every 
way simplified. No arithmetic can telb the amount of money saved in 
asingle year. One hundred millions a year, would be a small calcula 
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tion for what would be saved in this country. Itis almost incredible 
how much may, and does, depend upon the decisions of one of the 
high-priests of fashion there, when that decision is to determine whether 
half a yard of cloth more, or less, shall go into a garment, or whether 
the needle shall put another sprig into its curious productions. Millions 
of money haug upon every such decision. 

But the time will come when holiness unto the Cord shall be writien 
upon the bells of the horses, 7. e., when all fashions shall be under the 
control of the religion of the Bible; and just so far as this religion does 
come into the great city, and take hold of the human heart, in that pro- 
portion is the soul delivered from the thraldom fo fashion. 

We speak not merely of the expense to which Fashion puts indi- 
viduals and families, but we speak of the time it takes to chase her 
shadows :—we speak of the intellect that is frozen and benumbed, of the 
affections which are absorbed, and which she remorselessly cousumes : 
—we speak of that awful spell upon society by which home is made a 
strange place, and, indeed‘ nothing but a dressing-place ;—which takes 
the mother’s heart away, and puts the heart of the ostrich in its place,— 
which can make God’s image the cold temple of folly—which can 
make God’s Bible, and God’s Sabbath, the food for contempt and mock- 
ery, and which can shut the soul away from the appeals that come from 
the grave, and can substitute the mummeries of fashion, even for the 
real wail of sorrow over departed friends, and which can bar the soul 
from the calls of mercy, inviting her to heaven. 

If there be yet one mercy to be received from the Bible, pertaining 
to this life, greater than all others yet bestowed, it will be given on that 
day, when the Gospel of Christ shall go into the great city, and make 
Fashion leave her throne, and come and set at the feet of Jesus. Then 
will men be free indeed, and then will the narrow pathway to the skies 
be crowded with pilgrims.” 





ARTICLE V. 


PHRENODOGICAL EXAMINATION OF A THIEF, AND PROBABLE 
MURDERESS. 

The readers of the Journal will recollect that on page 111, i 
deductions of character from examinations of the scull of a 
thief and probable murderess, made by my brother and myself, 
were given, with the promise that the true character, should be 
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published in the next number. Accordingly the copy for the 
same was put into the hands of the printer, and about half 
set up, but Jost by him. I have writtento Dr. Jewell, of Phil- 
adelphia, tor another copy, but his answer is that the original 
notes trom which the other was copied, are not now to be 
found. If they should be found, they will be published in the 
Journal. Though I took no pains to recollect the history 
of this woman whose scull was copied, still, having written 
upon the improvement of the memory, I ought to be able to 
recollect its leading features, even though I have heard it read 
only once. ‘Though I cannot give as eloquent a description as 
thag of Dr. Jowell’s, yet, in substance, it was as follows :— 

The individual from whose skeleton this scull was obtained, 
was brought from the lowest dens of prostitution in Shippen 
street, Philadelphia, into the venerial ward of the Alms House 
of that city, about 1815. She had once been considered hand- 
some, and prided herself particularly on her long red hair. 
Indeed, a greater insult could not be offered to her than reflect- 
ing upon her hair, which she took every pains to curl and hang 
gracefully over her finely formed bust and shoulders. Her tem- 
per was violent beyond description, and her language ‘most 
obscene. Dr. J. represents that he never heard or imagined 
such oaths and eursces and awful imprecations as those that fell 
from her lips, and with an unction and expression that showed 
their origin to be the heart of a fiend incarnate. On the slight- 
est provocation, she would break forth in the most abusive and 
violent strain of oaths and blasphemy. Indeed, so turbulent 
was her disposition, so ungovernable and violent her anger, 
so loud and vindictive her voice and manner, that they were 
obliged to remove her to the cells below, in order to prevent 
her disturbing the other sick inmates. In this situation she 
contracted a cold that settled in her lungs and induced con- 
sumption and death. 

She had the name of having killed her man, and possessed 
the revengeful feeling in the most remarkable degree, and to 
the utmost extent—so much so as to be the terror of ull who 
knew Per. 

Her sexual passion was reputed to be remarkable. 

She evinced the qnalities of Self-Esteem and Firmness in the 
extreme; not submitting to the least restraint, and being proud, 
insubordinate, domineering and self-conceited. 
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She also evinced no conscientious scruples, and none of the 
moral and religious feelings, except Benevolence, for which 
she was remarkable. During her sickness,and just before her 
death, she saw an old woman abused, and took her part, and 
fought for her, giving the one that abused her a black eye. 

Her thievish disposition was evinced by her reputation for 
robbing her suitors, and especially by her stealing a ring from 
the hand of a woman that lay dead by her side. With this theft 
she was charged, but she denied it in the most positive terms, 
attesting her innocence by oaths and imprecations; nor was 
she detected until after her death, when the stolen ring was 
found secreted about her person. Thus she died with a theft 
upon her person, and a lie upon her lips, thereby evincing her 
utter want of Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Marvellous- 
ness. Her predominant Benevolence was evinced by her 
fighting just before her death for an abused woman, and by a, 


fy, 


6 


’ 


generous disposition in a variety of ways. The fegling oft . \ 


Benevolence was as strongly evinced in her character, as its 
organ is prominent in her head. Her Acquisitiveness was 
evinced by her stealing, and her Secretiveness and want of 
Conscientiousness by her so solemnly denying it. ap 

Her large Language was evinced in her great fluency and 
power of speech, and its combination with Combativeness and 
Destructiveness by her bitterness of invective, withering sar- 
casm, and ability and disposition to swear and blaspheme. 3 

She showed her Self-Esteem in her pride, and her Appro- 
bativeness in her love of fineries and admiration, 

Altogether, the head is truly extraordinary, as was also the 
character, and the coincidence between her character and de- 
velopments, is most striking; and as tracing out this coinci- 
dence by comparing her character with her developments as 
indicated by the drawings, will be instructive to the ama- 
teur, and prove Phrenology, we will give it somewhat in de- 
tail. 

The first glance at these drawings, shows that the skull was 
low and wide; and though rather deep from Individuality to 
Philoprogenitiveness, yet this depth is caused by the great size 
of the perceptive and social organs, rather than by a develop- 
ment of the moral sentiments. So decided a predominance of 
brain in the base of the sku.1, unless checked by a proportion- 


a. 


4 





ate devolopement of the moral faculties, indicates a strong 1 
VOL, IV.— 26. 
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gay to immorality. The pleasures, desires, and whole 

| character of such an one, will be sensual, and “of the earth 

wv | | earthly.” The color of the hair, also, as mentioned in Dr, 

Jewell’s description, affords additional evidence of the pre- 

g dominance of the vital or physical temperament, and of a great 

| abundanceof blood—aunother evidence of her strong animal ten- 

dencies, and a high relish for physical pleasure. Still, when 

the hair is awburn, the temperament usually partakes more of 

the mental, which so far purifies or sanctifies this otherwise 

animal tendency, as to prevent vice, yet leave that intensity 

and exquisiteness of feeling which is productive of the highest 
degree of enjoyment and suffering. 

The first individual organ that strikes the eye, is .2cquisi- 

+ tiveness, (see fig. 9,) or that marked protuberance which com- 
miences nearly an inch above the opening of the ear, aud cov- 
ers a surface of about an inch and a half in diameter. In the 
living head, it would begin about half an inch before the 
upper point of union of the earand head. A line drawn from 
the outer angle of the eye to the top of the ear, would pass 
nearly through its centre. Our recent magnetic experiments 
render it probable that there are three organs here; one for 
acquiring property, getting money, &c.; another for saving, 
keeping, economising, and hoarding ; a third for employing it in 
business and trade. The first of these is by far the most 
developed, and the tendency to get things caused her to steal 
the ring from the hand of thedying woman. This prominance 
is seen best from the front view, or No. 1, fig. 9, being by far 
the widest portion of the head. The portion just forward, ap- 
propriated to keeping money, is small. 

The next point of special interest, is the social organs. 
These are all very large. The full power of Amativeness 
cannot well be shown without a drawing of the back head. 
It is rarely found equally as large, and as faras is known of 
her character and course of life, the strength of this faculty 
was equal to the size of the organ. Adhesiveness and Philo- 

j; progenitiveness are also very large; the former of which ap- 
| pears to have been particularly strong in character, Of the 
| latter nothing is said. 

Self-Esteem and Firmness constitute the next point of inter- 
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est; causing that fullness of the upper and back (or superior 
\ posterior) region designated by figures 13 and 14. These gave 























~for the amateur phrenologist. 
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her her pride, her domineering and insubordinate feelings, her 
obstinacy and the continuity of her love and hatred. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness are both large, and were 
doubtless kept in a state of constant and powerful excitement, 
both by her associations and the life she led, and also by her 
physicaltemperament. Of these, Combativeness is the largest. 
Hence her pugnacity, and with large Destructiveness, and 
weak moral organs, her horrid oaths and blasphemy. She 
was also said to have been guilty of murder, though it was not 
proved upon her. Hence also her ungovernable temper and 
the power of her revenge. 

Ideality is only fair; Imitation and Mirthfulness are large, 
and Tune (fig. 34,) is very large. Her large Mirthfulness, 
Combativeness, and Destructiveness, gave her that withering 
sarcasm for which she was so remarkable; and Tune and st | 
tation added, probably rendered her excellent company and \ 
highly fascinating in conversation. Singing is almost a neces-| | 
sary concomitant of dissipation, and in its combination with 
Amativeness, generally leads to singing love songs and those } 
of an animal tendency. 

Benevolence should hold the next place in rank after Amat- 
iveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-Esteem, and is very amply 
developed. { The organ is long as well as prominent, filling out 
the head in that section. ) It appears still more prominent in 
the scull itself, and with her large Combativeness, caused her 
to fight for the old woman whom she regarded as having teen 
abused. Individuality, Eventuality, Comparison, and Lan- 
guage are all strongly marked. 

On the whole, we regard the coincidences of the character 
with both the scull and our description of it, as most striking, 
and affording a strong proof first, of the truth, and secondly, 
of the practicability of Phrenology, as well as a good subject 
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ARTICLE VI. 
PHRENOLOGY AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM—wNO. 4, 


The discoveries in Phrenology and Physiology, made by 
means of Animal Magnetism, within the current year, have 
thrown a flood of light upon man, mentally and physically, 
besides revealing the agents and instruments by means of 
which the various functions of mind and body are performed. 
Those scientific sittings made by Rev. La Roy Sunderland, Dr. 
Sherwood, and the Editor of this Journal, in January, Febru- 
ary, and March last, gave results the most striking in their 
character, and beautiful in their philosophy, and at the same 
time in harmony with what was before known to be true. It 
more than doubled the number of phrenological faculties and 
organs; a result which previous observation had led me to 
expect, and which really seemsto be demanded by the great law 
of Phrenology that every function is performed by a distinct 
organ. And then, too, the position of every newly discovered 
organ, is in beautiful harmony with the great law that organs 
of kindred functions are located together. Thus, Filial Love, 
or love of children to parent, and those that take care of them, 
is found to be by the side of Parental Love, or attachment of 
children to their parents, and between Philoprogenitiveness 
and Adhesiveness. Inside of Adhesiveness, is an organ that 
loves presents and keep-sakes, and will not part with them for 
many times their value. 

The back part of Self-Esteem is found to be the organ of 
Will,* oc power of volition, and love of liberty, or having one’s 
own way, the absence of which has given so much occasion 
‘to the opponents of Phrenology to criticise so marked a defi- 
ciency in Phrenology asa science of mind. Its location is 
where its function would indicate that it should be. 
“Benevolence has been divided into two organs, one giving 
kindness, or active benevolence, and the other sympathy for 
distress, or pity. One part of Causality is found to contrive, 
invent, adapt means to ends, and apply causes to the produc- 

* This organ is prodigiously developed in Buonaparte, as will be seen 
by looking at the crown of his head as represented on all Napoleon 
coin. ‘This affords a strong collateral proof of the existence of this or 


gan. } 
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tion of desired results, while the other infers, inquires into 
causes, and traces out the connexion betweencauses and effects; 
and also conceives ideas, seeks first principles, and examines 
the /aws of nature. 

An organ of Modesty is found by the side of Approbative- 
ness—if it had been located any where else, I should have had 
little confidence in its existence—and one for trusting in Divine 
Providence, is found by the side of one for believing in the 
marve!lous—two distinct functions, her::tofore unphilosophi- 
cally attributed to one and the same primary faculty. Few if 
any new clusters of organs have been found, unless the dis- 
covery of cerebral organs for those of the body, be so regarded. 

The discovery of the connexion between the phrenological 
organs in the head and their poles or counter organs in the 
face, is really most beautiful in itself, and in perfect harmony 
with those shapes of the face by which particular organs are 
expressed, (see p. 81.) It, in connexion with additional obser- 
vations and discoveries of a similar nature by Dr. Redfield, 
and others still by Dr. Buchanan, will soon enable us to read 
character with the utmost precision from the face. The face 
is truly the mirror of the mind, but until now, we have had no 
certain signs of character as exhibited in the face, by which to 
be guided. But more of this hereafter. 

It has long been surmised that there were organs on the 
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middle line of the. brain, each side of the falx, or where the 
two hemispheres meet. The cut on the preceding page, which 
represents a section of the brain through its middle, from the 
front to the occiput, between the two hemispheres, shows that 
the same convoluted structure which characterizes the surface 
of the brain in general, and is regarded as constituting the 
organs, also exists between the hemispheres, and is doubtless 

| \the seat of several important organs, allof which come to the 
surface, as Parental Love, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Benevolence, 
Eventuality, &c. 

Some of these organs are extremely small, compared with 
the power of their functions. Thus, Eventuality large, is 
evinced by a little ridge, not the size of a pipe stem, and only 
half an inchlong. How then can we more plausibly account 
for this than by supposing that Eventuality dips down into this 

ivision between the hemispheres, represented above ? 

_ This theory is strengthened by the fact that the perceptive 
organs over the eye, stretch out /engthwise, and starting from 
a point back of the eyes, run forward over the eye till they end 
in the arch of the eye. The organ of motion, figure 83 in the 
cut on p. 228,* is designed to represent the organ of Motion, 
which also is in this same middle line. (See letter B. in the 
accompanying cut of the cerebellum.) 





*I find some of these figures to be placed erroneously, as 47, and some : 
others. 
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This organ is located in what is called the “processes ver- 

micularis,’”” or worm-like process, in the cerebellum, and is 

almost the only portion of the brain found developed in some 

of those animals that climb. 

| Now look at the philosophy and adaptation of this faculty, 

| and the location of its organ. We move, and must therefore 
have some organ for performing this class of functions , Its 
pole is found to be that hollow which occurs in the back part 
of the neck, (fig. 83, p, 228,) and just above this point there 
are two poles, but they are both inthe medianline.. Near this 
spot Powell discovered the organ, the fullness of which indi- 
cates physical activity, and the dissection of which has long 
been found to produce irregularity in the movements of auni- 
mals. 

The number of organs along this middle line of the brain, . 

is very great. Dr. Redfield numbers seventeen in the space 
heretofore allotted to Approbativeness, each having its muscie . 
and sign in the face. His views are extremely interesting, 
and i should think in accordance with naiure.* 


Between Individuality and Eventuality, an organ is found e 
which associates persons with the places and events in which 1) 


they were seen. Then there is one organ for comparing things, 
another for analyzing, or taking them apart, and another still 
of discovery, which is always looking up new things, explor- 
ing, examining, &e. 


Kad po, 


The newly discovered organs on the dop of the head are 
many; but we have not time or room to examine them here, 
but only to add that, besides dipping down, along the falciform 
process of the dura mater, and forming those convolutions | + 
each side of it, they widen the head upon the top and spread 
it out on each side, along this median line. 

But the most important discovery of all, is yet to be noticed. 
The fuct is apparent that the relation and inter-communica- 
tion of every organ with,every other is most intimate. Indi- 
viduality and Form see a man abuse a defenceless boy; 
Eventuality recollects the factand communicates it to Benevo- 
lence and Philoprogenitiveness, and they excite Combativeness 





* [ have pressed Dr. R. to give his views to the public in a printed 
{ form, which he contemplates$doing. ‘They were originally drawn 
from the physiognomy of the animal kingdom. 
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and Destructiveness to punish the aggression. Nothing can 
exceed, no words can describe, the facility and power with 
which organ after organ excites its fellow, and those the aid | 
of which it requires. Now, all this must have a means. That 
means is found in these poles which run into each other, and 
all communicate with one common centre—that great pole in 
the middle of the brain. Thus, the poles of Combativeness, 
Defence, and Aversion, all run into each other, and then in 
passing out from this great centre pole to the face, they run 
almost together in a line. A large pole runs from the stomach 
to this centre pole in the brain, and hence the intimate and 
powerful influence of the state of the stomach upon the mind 
and feelings. 
But more of this subject in the Jan. No. of vol. V., in which 
several cuts of the brain, aud also of the internal organs and 
their various poles and connexions, will be given, kindly fur- 
nished by Dr. Sherwood, and got up from those scientific ex- 
‘ periments already mentioned. 





ARTICLE VIi. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF JOHN C. COLT.—CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 

In the spring of 1837, at the Astor House, N. Y., I ex- 
amined the head of Joun C. Corr, whose recent tragical 
death has petrified every benevolent heart with horror. It 
- being the only examination [ ever made in that building, 

-}. (till of late) I recollect perfectly well what I said to him, and 
also his phrenological developments. His femperament was 
one of the mostactive and exciteable that | ever witnessed, 
being sanguine nervous; and the whole organization, includ- 

(™e the organs being very sharp, and indicating the utmost in- 
tensity and power of action.) This, together with the great 

Be size and sharpness of Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 

Approbativeness, led me to dwell with great emphasis, and to 
lay especial stress upon his irritability, the suddenness and 
ungovernable fury of his anger, particularly when his Aonor 
was aspersed. I recollect telling him, that he would not hesi- 
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tate fighting a duel in defence of himself or his friends, and 
| that nothing would frighten him. I told him that his Consci- 
entiousness was feeble —that his sense of honor was more 
powerful than his sense of justice, and that I would trust his 
honor sooner than his oath—that he would not do a disgruce- 
ful act, although he would not hesitate to do what was no 
right, provided he did not regard it as disgraceful. In other 
words, Approbativeness and Self Esteem were both very 
large, and Conscientiousness small. Hence, the former became 
perverted, and hence also his revenge for every indignity offer- 
ed to his honor, was unrelenting. 

Benevolence was large,so was Cautiousness, and his in- 
tellect very good. Veneration was small and Marvellousness 
utterly wanting. Calculation, Constructiveness, and Ideality 
were large, and Amativeness very large. 

I remember not only dwelling upon the excitability and 
power of his anger, but, also closing his examination by ris- 
ing, taking a position nearly before him, and in a most em- 
phatic manner and gesture, my finger pointing towards him 
and wishing to give force to the most important words, sayin 
to him as follows: (\ 

“ Mr. Colt, I have one word of caution to give you. You 9) 
are passionate and impulsive in the highest degree, Pry ‘T) 
with the great size and extreme activity of Combativeness, 
will make you desperate in a moment of passion. I warn 
you to avoid occasions calculated to excite it. When you find || ‘\ 
a dispute rising, turn on your heel and leave the scene of 
action; for when you become angry, your wrath is ungovern- ) 
able, and you are liable to do what you might be sorry for.’? 4 
I made his whole examination turn on his Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, in connexion with his fiery temperament. 

The sequel has proved the truth of this description of char- 
acter. I never gave any one I ever examined an equal de- 
gree of sudden anger, and his manifestation cf Destructive- 
ness not only in his murder of Adams, but his rage when sen- 
tenced, was only equalled by his horrible and premeditated 
suicide. 

As far as I am imformed, Destructiveness is a family trait. 

His brother, Samuel Colt, invents, but his inventions are all 
destructive—death-dealing weapons. Why does his mind run 
| in this channel? 
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The head of Adams, shows large Benevolence and little 
Combativeness and Self Esteem. It is that of an amiable 
man. A cast of it can be seen in my collection. Colt would 
not allow his bust to be taken. 

I have some remarks on CAPITAL PUNISHMENT in reserve 
for the future. Phrenology is directly at war with the gallows, 
While we have laws, it may or may not be best to obey them; 
yet our laws in this respect should be speedily revised, and 
this violation of Benevolence wiped from its code. 





ARTICLE VUI. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE COURSE OF THE IOURNAL. 


This volume of the Journal can hardly be closed better than 
by giving its history and proposed course, and present pros- 
pects, including a brief notice of some of its most efficient sup- 
porters. 

_ Inthe spring of 1837, I formed the resolution of commenc- 
ing this Journal, on asmaller scale than the present, and at $1,00 
and of becoming its editor,in order to make it a record of 
those coincidences between character and developments which 
I had observed, like those thrown into my work on Phrenolo- 
gy. Hut, distrusting my ability to do justice to such a work, 
[employed the Rev. J. A. Warne to editit, ata salary of $1000 
per year, or $2000 if it cleared that sum. I was then persuad- 
“ed to change my original plan of 48 duodecimo pages per 
month, ar $1,00 to that of 32 vefavo pages per month, and 
$2,00 per year—a most unwise change. Wishing the Journal 
to stand on its own merits, so that the public might not be in- 
fluenced either way by my connexion with it, I gave the pub- 
lisher, A. Waldie, $500 per vol. for his name alone, as pub- 
lisher. My brother soon joined me as part proprietor, and 
continued till the close of vol. ILL. 

30,000 copies of the prospectus, and 5,000 extra copies of 
‘No. 1, were circulated gratis at an enormous expense, and near- 
\v $1000 was paid to writers for the first volume, besides the 
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salaries of the Editor and Publisher, and the stereotyping, pa- 
per, and printing. 

As soon as the first No. was issued, Mr. Warne resigned, 
leaviag the Journal committed to the public, but without an 
editor. Nathan Allen became its editor, with 1500 paying 
subscribers, to whom the first ten Nos. of Vol. II. were sent, jy 
though few of them had renewed their subscription. At 
length, seeing how loth they were to pay for-what they had 
already got, I gave positive instructions to have it sent to those 
only who had paid. So deeply had it involved-me at the 
close of Vol. II, that I wished to stop it; for, its expenses were 
really enormous, and together with those incurred by collect- 
ing specimens for my cabinet, and heavy rents of places to 
exhibit my collection, kept me groaning under an intolerable 
load of debt, to pay which, I was obliged to labor far beyond 
my strength, and prevented time for taking exercise, till the 
failure of my health at last compelled me to close my office 
and travel. My brother insisted on giving up the Journal, and 
iI really felt that I cou/d no longer sustain it, yet it was my 
idol, that for which mainly I lived, and the great object of my 
life and labors. This, together with the persuasions of its 
Editor, (who was pursuing a medical course, while editing 
the Journal,) prevailed on me. to continue it through vol. III, 4h 
which closed with about 400 paying subscribers,—not enough 
to pay its Editor. My brother then absolutely refused to con- | 
tinue {iis support, and tried to dissuade me from keeping up 
the Journal, partly because it kept me loaded down to the 
water’s edge with debt, but mainly on the ground that I had 
not the kind of mind requisite properly to conductit. In this 
apinion the Editor also concurred. 

Above all, my wife entered her protest against its continu- 
ance. She plead that it was not only swallowing up all my 
earnings, and depriving my family of the comforts of life— 
which they rightfully claimed at my hands,—but that I was 
ruining my health, and fast shortening my days by excessive 
labor aud being harrassed by debt—and all to support the 
Journal. Between these conflicting motives, I remained un- 
decidet for more than six months, (The only encouragement I 
had came from my sister, who held up my hands, and told 

me I cou/d write what the public would be glad to read. This 
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decided me to continue it through its fourth volume, which 

commenced with not a hundred of its former subscribers, an 

now numbers nine hundred. : Most of its subscribers and also 

the notices of it, speak of it as more practical and useful than 

,former volumes, and its directions, especially for improving the 
* ‘memory, have been highly commended. 

The present volume has scarcely paid for its printing and 
paper, without yielding the editor one cent for his services, yet 
as there is every prospect of its now doing more than that, for 
the future,the Editor will be able greatly to augment the 
value of the Journal, both as regards its matter, and by giving 
more and better cuts and engravings. 

Perhaps some apology is due for the haste with which some 
of its latter portions have been prepared. In this respect, the 
Editor pleads somewhat guilty, yet this course was the only 

i alternative of its continuance. Nearly every page has been 
written by the Editor,—which the former Editor said would 
kill any one who attempted it—besides his raising above 
$3000 by professional labor, to pay off the previously incurred 
debts of the Journal. Those debts are now nearly liquidated, 
so that, after a month or two, the Editor will devote ail his 
energies to the improvement of the matter and style of the 

_Journal. ae 

In regard to Vol. V., I have but little to say, except that I 
shall pursue a course similar to that pursued in Volume IV., 
with perhaps this addition; that of giving a succinct account of 
the new piscoveries in Antmat Maenetism, Puysio.oey, 
and Puysiognomy. Nothing will be found as interesting or 
useful as these discoveries, nothing equally instructive or 
important. The Journal will therefore furnish a record of 
past discoveries, and such as may yet be made in these depart- 4 
ments of human nature, including directions for practicing 
Magnetism, and applying it to the cure of diseases, the im- 
provement of health, and the lengthening out of life. 

When I first avowed my conviction of the truth of Animal ° 
Magnetism, many friends of the Journal advised and entreat- 
ed me not, on any account, to connect the two, as it would in- 
jure Phrenology and the Journal. I replied, (and that reply 
will serve as an illustration of my course hereafter ;) “With 
consequences I have nothing to do, only with ¢ruth. 1 know 
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Animal Magnetism to be ¢rue, to be important, and to be in 
its very nature connected with Phrenology, and I shall there- 
fore open the columns of the Journal to it, even though every 
subscriber should discontinue.”’ 

A more specific account of our intended course in regard to 
Vol. V., will be found in its prospectus, on the last two pages 
of the cover. 

Before proceeding ‘with our intended course for Vol, V., it is 
but due to truth that some of those who have so nobly aided 
us in sustaining Vol. IV.,and thereby in putting the Journal 
on a permanent footing, should be gratefully mentioned. 

The Rev. E. A. Smith, of Erwinton, 8. C., now in Dan- 
ville, Ky., in July 1841, pledged $50 yearly for three years to 
support the Journal. This pledge he has redeemed for Vol. 
LV., and it is to be hoped that be will find the Journal still 
worthy the continuance of his support. But we have done 
appealing to the sympathies of subscribers, and to their love 
of the cause ; if the Journal is worth its price, send for it, and 
if you feel so much interested in itas a means of promoting 
Phreuology, as to take pleasure in extending its circulation, 
give usa lifting hand, but do not help us out of charity to the 
Editor. \f you buy it at all, buy it as you would buy a piece 
of goods—because you get the value of your money. The 
Journal asks no favors, only that you favor yourselves in the 
interest and instruction it imparts. 

Dr Washburne, of Yazoo city, sent us $15, and only a few 
names, not enough to cover the amount sent, saying that he 
did it toaid the Journal. He afterwards presented these sur- 
plus Journals to his friends. The sentiment of his letter was 
most noble, and was laid aside to be copied in this connexion, 
but was mislaid by the clerk when he copied the names upon 
the subscription book. 

C. Townson Esq., of Ann Arbor, Mich., has sent some $32 
to the Journal, besides sustaining and encouraging us by his 
best wishes. Such devotedness will surely be rewarded, at 
feast by the consciousness of doing good. Will he not continue 
his efforts in our behalf? 

Dr. Kimball, of Sacketts Harbor, and Mr. Harris of Smith- 
ville, have done nobly, and expressed intense interest for the 
Journal, and much pleasure as derived from its perusal. Mr. 
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vt Richmond, Va., has sent above $20, and has our 
thanks, with the hope that he has received the full vaiue of his 
money. 

Our thanks are also due to Mr. Aplin, of Norwich, Ohio, 
who, though a laboring man, has really done nobly. Col. 
Fitz Gibbon, of Kingston, U. C., has done much, especially to 
encourage us—a most zealous Phrenologist, and an excellent 
man.\|\Few have drank more deeply of its waters, or become 
more thoroughly imbued with its spirit. The Lord bless him 
in his labors of love. //Mr. J. G. Foreman, the able lecturer on 
Phrenology and Maddetism, has also sent us some twenty or 
thirty subscribers, and Mr. Derby, also a goodly number, 
though none of late. Friend Derby, what is the matter? Has 
the Journal displeased you? 


\ But Messrs. Buel & Sizer, Phrenologists, have been our 
/ /most efficient agents. Every few days, they send us a long 
list of subscribers, always accompanied with the need/u/, and 
what is more, they seem to enter, heart and soul, into the re- 

forming spirit of Phrenology, and into the views of the Jour- 
nal. Gentlemen, I thank you; Phrenologists should thank 
you, and those who, in after years, may read this Journal with 
pleasure or profit, should thank you for that efficient support, 
which, at this crisis in its affairs, you have rendered, and for 

your powerful aid in putting it on a firm basis, and sending a 
monthly Phrenological Journal, down the stream of time to 
convert thousands to Phrenology, and sow those seeds of its 
principles which shall spring up and bear fruit, and bring forth 
an hundred fold, both to the reforming of man and the glory 
of God. Go on, brethren. Your reward is in the very doing 
of this benevolent act. 
~ Mr. R. L. Adams, of Rochester, has done much indirectly, A 
and promises to do much more in future. i 

Excepting the travelling lecturers on Phrenology mentioned 
above, and my brother, [ know of none who have lifted a fin- 

ger in behalf of the Journal. Those who practice Phrenology, | 
but give it no aid, betray their main motive—selfishness. 

A single remark in regard to our rerms, Iforders come in 

_- not accompanied with the money, disappointment need not be 

felt, if they are not filled, however responsible the applicant, } 
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and even though from friends. We cannot have one rule fos 
friends and another for strangers. If orders, unaccompanied 
with money, are not sent, do not think we distrust your integ- 
rity or ability. Pay in advance, is a matter of principle with 
us. Interest often says, yield this point this time; yet as the 
credit system is bad to both debtor and creditor, and as we 
must have one rule for all, subscribers must indulge us in send- 
ing to those only who pay down. We will just as soon take 
our pay every month, or receive $1 for six months; and there 
are few too poor to raise $1 ata time for half a volume. Be- 
sides, the Journal does not grow old with time. It is nota 
newspaper or “the latest fashions,’”’ but contains so/id matter 
that will be as true and useful years hence as now; so that 
subscribers are not injured by delay till they can raise the 
funds. 

Wherever subscribers can obtain them through agents, they 
can pay monthly on delivery,and agents can pay us also 
monthly. To facilitate this course, we will let agents have 
them at the rate of 100 Nos. for $10. This course will also 
save subscribers their postage, and the numerous periodical 
agents all over the country, afford facilities for obtaining them 


through this medium. This course will also save us fiom get- 


ting in debt to subscribers.* 


* Newspapers inserting the prospectus on the cover four times, and 
sending a paper containing it, shall receive a copy of the Journal, or 
two copies for six months insertion’; or three copies for one year, and 
the surplus copies when sold, will pay them liberally for thus edvartis 
ing. 





MISCELLANY. 


\ Animal Magnetism.—Mesmerism, as it is of late called, from its 


‘supposed founder, in 1776, is now found to be of much earlier origin. 
By a manuscript, lately found in an ancient library at Ofen, in Hungary, 
it is proved to have been taught by one Rhodolphus, in 1240. His 
views are somewhat interesting at the present time. He taught his 
pupils that there was a pervading fluid in the atmosphere, of such subtle 
properties as to elude all our external senses, and means of determining 
its character, which, he held, was the medium of communication be- 
tween all animal matter in its original state; that the human brain was 
eo constructed that, under certain organizations, it was capable of influ- 
encing another brain of like organization, and of quieting the external 
\ senses, and thereby holding it at will for any definite period; and by 
‘the sole effort of his brain he could produce a sufficient vibration on this 
subtle medium, to communicate his wishes to the person so held, and 
| obtain a response equally accurate with the effect of voice under other 
' circumstances ; and this, too, at considerable distance from the person 
|} acted upon. Rhodolphus died, before his theory had obtaired much 
‘} celebrity, and with him slept the science until Mesmer either renewed 
it, with many alterations to ape originality, or originated one on nearly 
the same principles. 
Rhodolphus appears to have had a vague idea of the Phrenological 
‘ arrangements of the organs of the brain, for he was able to excite the 
various passious and faculties of the mind by reference to different parts 
of the brain; and he showed that when the mind was trained to a cer- 
tain action for a long time, in opposition to the position intended to be 
proved, and then subjected to experiments, the result was satisfactorily 
the same in every case. 
But for his early death, the science of Phrenology and nervous com- 
munication would have been established at that early period, and have 
| taken its stand among the recognized sciences of the day, and probably 
| on a much more perfect foundation than at present. He proved, by ex- 
| periment, that a person would, without the least knowledge on the sub- 
ject, puint out the location of the parts of the brain which were brought 
into action to produce certain external results—as music, veneration, 
hope, combating, &c., &c., corresponding nearly with the location ot 
our modern Phrenologists.—N. FY. Tribune. 





Mr. Williams, the oldest Lithographer in N. Y., living at 53 Elmst., 
says that he cannot distinguish colors. &c. As an illustration, he said 
that his girls did not color his prints tosuit him—that he undertook to 
color them himself, and colored the cheeks blue, and yet afier being 
told of the fact, could not see his mistake. 


Tue Maener still continues to shed valuable light on the subject of 
Magnetism. ‘Those who may wish it, can obtain it at our office, by 
sending in their subscriptions with those of the Journal. ‘Terms $2,00 


per year. 

As the first No. of Vol. V. will contain two likenesses, one the size 
of life, it will not be sent till the subscription is renewed. 

2Nos. of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal of the current 
volume have been received. Also a lecture delivered before the Eng- 
lish Association. 











